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- Taste and sagacitv on a 
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alous hesitated to openly echo 
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varked figure. “Pret- 
1. We find her lead- 
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learn how to 


school friends knew her as « girl who was 
easy to love, but hard to manage. She had a 
way of spesking from the shoulders that was 


delightfully startling. She exhibited the same- 


trait when she went into society. The habit 
sometimes frightened women, but seldom failed 
to fascinate men. — 

“Alice is a faithful friend,” her women 
friends have always said.’ She is loyal—loyal 
to the confederate , to her stalwart, dis- 
tinguished father, to Louisville, to Kentucky, 
to her horses. 

Her horses! Now we have the one strong, 
ardent passion of her girlhood that was al- 
ways to be counted upon as first in sight and 
always to be reckoned with. Gen. Castleman’s 
eareer as a soldier—in the more remote “un- 
pleasantness” and in the Spanish war; his lead- 
ership in politics, or his active interest in gen- 
eral affairs, never have removed him from an 
ardent devotion to the trotting horse. He 
knows wO78 Probably his daughters do not 


remember the time when they could not ride, 
and ride well, 

Those who have seen Mi 
the country about Louisy 
place in Shakertown, after 
York’s Genesee valley, are $ ready to praise 
her atyle as they are to ma at her Juck. 

“She is afraid of nothing,” is what they say 
of her riding. And she never has been hurt. 
Her horsewomarship is nét merely daring, 
Mere daring is picturesque, but it is often ex- 
pensive. Miss Castleman is a born rider. She 
inherits not only her father’s love of hors»s, 
but his knowledge of them. When you gay 
that she is a beautiful rider you may sai 
size either word. 

She has ridden away from all the men who 
have courted her. 

Ard this is what the suitors found: A tall, 
feth-enetes. blonde, athletic-lookinz girl, who 
did not go in for-fashionable athletics, aside 
from riding; a brilliant, healthy girl—there has 


Castleman ride, in 
e, at the summer 
he hounds in New 


An Osage Indian Bride Won by a Racehorse 


HE story of “Old Ace” has found its 
counterpart among the Osage Ine 
dians in northeastern Oklahema, 

where a race horse, famous tor nis sper. 
and beauty im tho tribe, was a factor in 
winning for Arthur Bonnicastle, an Osage 
Eraduate of the Carlisle Indian school, a 
pretty, intelligent Indian bride, whose hand 
was sought by many suitors. Bonnicastle 
recently returned from serving a_ three 
years’ enlistment in the Philippines and 
China, 

Ange Penn, a full-blood girl of beauty, 
was courted by many. No one, however, 
seemed to have the lead until when the 
relatives of Arthur Bonnicagtle added tv 
the list of gifte for her parents the race 
horse “Hoodlum.” Other suitors for the 
hand offered as high as ® and 90 horses for 
her hand, animals, ton, of exceptional 
beauty, but when the relatives of Bonni!- 
castle, or Wah-ne-a-tah in the Osage 


A little way down the road she met, 
coming at breakneck speed, a buck and 
three squaws, who were running a race 
from the lodge of the groom. The first to 
reach the bride received a Winchester ri- 
fle, and the second.the choice of a horse 
or the bride’s raiment. This ‘s an Os: £e 
custom that is always followed. 

Before reaching the groom's wigwath the 
bride was taken to the tent of a relative 
of her future husband, where shg@ ws 
placed on a blanket and wrapped in it 
until no part of her was visible, and then 
carried to the wigwam set apart for the 
bridal couple. Here she was unwrapped 
in the presence of the guests and her wed- 
ding clothing was claimed by the squaw 
who had won the race. The bride was ¢hen 
dressed in another wedding costume and 
the groom was sent for. 

In that country each Indian—man. wpm- 

amd child—is worth in cash $500, jand 


‘In land 800 acres, so that the bride came 


to the groom with a dower equal to his 
own 


Signor Hafi, proprietor of a large pub- 
lishine house at Castello, who died tTe- 


CASTLEMAN =a 


. 


~ 


not been a death in this Castleman family—e 
girl without fads; who probably hadn't read 
the latest novel, and who talked withou 
reading about it; a girl who coud, and did, put 
a spirited horse through his paces af the New 
York Horse Show before 20,000 eyesy as readily 
as before a lesser number on many ¢gecasions at 
the shows in Louisville; a girl whp danced as 
well as she rode, and who could, without think- 
ing about it, or caring what anyody thought 
about it, be as brilliantly frivglous, if you 
like, a butterfly. 


Master Mechanic Came to Woo. 


‘A butterfly! It is not qyite the right 
word. but it will do well enough te describe a 
girl who refused to be solemn! or even serious, 
who was just beautiful and gjad to be alive. 

Very well. Whom shall she marry? Sooner 
or later the man would come. Who should be_ 
the Prince Charming to master this Diana? 


Who shou!d subdue this res{less goddess of the . 


chase? / 

There was Woodford Clay of Runymede—the 
names are romantic in Kentucky. He had a! 
family and he was a) charming fellow. This 
might happen, people ; said. Indeed, things be- 
gan to look that way. ‘But it didn’t happen. 
Woodford Clay wae mot the man—exeept for 
an usher later on. Some men have to be ush- 

ers. They can’t all be bridegrooms. 

Then, one day, when the people had aatidl 
guessing, Gen. Castleman brought home . & 
young man to dinner. His name was Augustin 
C. Hone. He was a serious-minded man from 
New York. 
Gramercy Park; 
He had the edue: 


his uncle, August Belmont. 
ions of the colleges, the asao- , 


ciation of a faynily seeuresin New York sett 
privilege of growing up tq 
er, of living in drawing roomg._ 


ciety. He had 
be a cotillion | 
and paddocks, 
ing only what 
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f wearing fine raimeht and dof 
wanted todo. | 
ne had not lived the life 
it likely that he would me 


His/ father was John Hone of- 
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mand. His power was made greater than any 
maharajah’s, more potent than anybody’s in 
all broad India, save only the viceroy, Lord 
urzon. 


oe 
~& There Kitchener went, set upon a fixed 


m. He would show to even the Ameri- 
" t he had some ideals of. home life, 


, » 
ot”. m&> taste for the beautiful, some domestic 
er of “Sense. This man who before had hardly been 


- the 
viteh- . 


able to speak politely to a woman became a 
different person, as it were, overnight, after 


he had met Miss Leiter. From the chill, stern 


martinet he became the graceful, easy host. 
He learned the small talk of the drawing room; 
he knew the newest stories from London; he 
managed to wield a fan for the woman with 
whom he was thrown as escort or partner; he 
even learned to throw a wrap about delicate 
shoulders with all the aplomb of a French 


baron or an American clubman. 


But who can tell the change better than 
(Connor, that versatile Londoner who con- 
ducts that bright and breezy “M. A. P."-- 
“Mainly About People?” Here. is his comment 


_wpon the change of circumstances: 


“Contrary to what many of us thought be- 
fore he’ went to India, Lord Kitchener has been 


Their friendship began in the most prosaic 


fashion last November. Miss Leiter proved: 


most agreeable to the Briton, and finally after 
two or three calls they fell to discussing that 
most domestic of topics—cooks and cooking. 

“T am all at sea,” confessed Gen. Kitchener. 

“Why?” begged Miss Leiter. 

“Because I have no decent chef for the Dur- 
bar.” 

“fT can help you, I think,” said the Chicago 
girl, all enthusiasm. 

“Done!” exclaimed Kitchener. 

“Trust me!” said Miss Leiter. 

And he did. 

The result was that Gen. Kitchener at Dethi 
had the finest chef in all India and gave the 
most’ notable dinners. Miss Leiter got the 
chef She scoured all Paris. She interviewed 
countless chefs. Not oné seemed e y to fill 


the bill. She went to London. how 2% 


Adair, the London society leader, knew of just 
the man that Miss Leiter wanted. Miss Leit- 
er engaged him in Lord Kitchener’s name, and 
six weeks later the chef was in India. 

Perhaps it wouldn’t be right to say that this 
episode softened the “man of ice and iron,” as 
all England calls him. 

It matters little. He has been softened. 
Since then women have found themselves wel- 
come at the great mansion where Lord Kitch- 
ener presides. . 

“Daisy Leiter did it,’ say Simla and Bom- 
bay. 

Never did woman have harder task. 

Horatio Herbert Kitchener was born in 1850 
at Sungborough, Villa Max, County Kerry, Ire- 


Jand. A few months later his fa*:ily moved 
“to eratta House, Ballylongford. There “Miz 


family lived er" “oy was 16, His father 
*he le’ Yolonel H. H. Kitch- 


mY 4 


more a spirit of command 
aggressiveness that won tri 
17 he was ready for Wool 
Britain has its military aca 
that he got the first taste 
to love, and there he got hi 
every woman in the work 
Daisy Leiter. 

There lived at Ballylongfo 
from his home, a beautiful - 
was sweet and gentle—a | 
boy Kitchener fell head c 
with her. And Mary Kath 
quiet way, told the headst 
thai she loved him, too, ; 
graduated from the es 
would marry him. } 

Hardly had the lieutena 
in the academy when the fi 
young squire of the neigh 
from her told the tiidding « 

It was a terrible blow t 
he could not bring himself 
a woman. The fault of one 
upon the entire sex. 

At' 25 he was governor of 
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z surf. Somehow the 
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ray for the survivors to 
sme n the long hont, which 
ve beach. 
1 what remained of the 
ome 300.000 of buried 
into oe: ard che three 
for Australia. 


knows what really huap- 
cockle-shell dipping over 
oad Pacific. Only Brown 
tale, and he won't say 
yields 


ences he grudgingly 
. ~~ faa | om 


38 fe hitn and suc- 
‘oud, for the meager moutb- 
4 full ownership of the sixty 
everything. The few seu. 
even with the leather strips 
duced to chew, would barely 
tilife in one man long enough 
how then could three divide 
and hope to live! Only one 
‘ self-safety, and desp down 
ge -man knew it. 

: ugh came the day, the black 
wre killed and only one sur- 
lesperate fight among mad- 
t swaying crazily under the 
un. Brown don't like to 
says the captain killed the 

e wned on him with a threat- 
-¢ shot him—in self-defense. 
- ‘¢ Australian coast. There 
| pocketful of ‘his $300 000 
nterior, where he obtained 
Later on he embarked in 
~ he dug up the rest of his 
eA his home in Providence. 

4 de to the late Spanish- 
all his filibiwetering blood 
‘cts offered in the Antilles. 
vested all his remaining 
“wo privateers. The United 

confiscated the vessels. 
ess Brown, for the first 
mnection with the buried 
way he and his fellows 
and planned to “lift” it. 
wisco. There he fell sick. 
d man, 74 years old, “full 
viving in the same hotel 
muce. Both men belonged 
al organization and they 
A , sted. The old pea-rover 
that had brought him to 
became interested. Later 
ory to a number of hie 
leus of a company was 


1 Seas. 

- ndge W. R. Daingerfield, 
ionzel Stoney, John Chet- 
‘man. Several merchants 
W. Sutton also joined. 
© bonus of salary, only 

hatever was recovered. 
od dollars was subscribed 
L and ov’“tted a 
ax e* 


hundeed-ion sehooner Herman var jig ab up- 
to-date treasure digging outfit. In jddition she 
carried a complete smelting out‘ , “to melt 


down -the plate for easy handlin d so that 


no government can claim it,” Brown sug- 
gested, 

The vessel carried a cook, card and six 
strapping sailors, all careful cked for the 
business in hand. These sailc ere permitted 
to carry only cjasp knives : ere signed to 
obey certain regulations rtinent to a 
treasure fhunting expedi The captain 
and cabin passengers we y armed with | 
weapons of the latest pa nd their quar- 
ters were stoutly fortifie ‘t any attempt 
at mutiny to capture t are. The voy- 


avwaiiward over t aering summer 


‘@ diear 1 told tales of 
‘mande .. iptuous joys of 


ae 
1 es LP 


a) a just off Ho. ‘ulu. They ran 
mto bad weather near thats port and Capt. 
Brown decided to dock the Herman and 
strengthen her against any stress of weather 
she might meet further south. 

Brown beached the vessel and everybody 
went ashore to have a good time while the 


repairs were under way. But when payday 
came the locker vielded only $60 to defray the 
outstanding demands. The schooner was 
libeled. 

Brown declared he was placed in an embar- 


rassing position. Everybody he met on the 
street was laughing at him. 

Sutton, Chetwood and Dr. Luce conezied 
he had been badly treated and insisted that it 
was all due to the bad managemen‘ of the 
young man who had been deputed to handle 
the company’s funds. But Brown, though he 
was appeased by their excuses, was a changed 
man from that moment. His pride was badly 
hurt. All the voyagers agree on that point. 
Thereafter he seemed to regard them with sus- 
picion. Later, in a burst of anger, he openly 
charged that some scheme was afloat te trick 
him out of his share of the treasure and he'd 


fathom it yet. 


Brown Became “All Crank.” 

Two of the representatives were dispatched 
back to San Francisco for more funds for the 
company. On their return the bills were. paid, 
and the schooner bore away south. 

She made Apia all right and here again 
the party got tangled up in a mess which the 
American consul had to straighten out. This 


‘ seems to have completely upset Brown and- 


after that he became what the voyagers called 
“all erank.” He declared that the party was 
hoodooed and he insisted that «o much time 
had been lost in these delays thatsthe season 
was gone and the only thing to do was to 
make for Sydney and tie up until calm weather 
again. There were heaps of bickering, 
charges and counter charges. At last the ves- 
sel was pointed for Sydney. There Brown, who 
now seemed to have dropped all idea of pilot- 
ing them to treasure island, gave himself up 
to having a royal good time ashore. By over- 
sight, according to Chetwood, the title of the 
vessel had been placed in Brown's name. One 
day the voyagers discovered that he was try- 
ing to sell her. They promptly enjoined him. 
deprived him of the captaincy and placed Sut- 
ton in command. When the schooner put to 
sea again Brown went along as supercargo. The 
adventurers bore away tow-"” Tahiti. On 


ipl \ 
STERRIT. 


th 
course Brown was take- wee 


eeeded tg : hatever tr! 
in his fellow voyager 
the trip with every 


_ Right in the midst of it, Brown had a “vi in the air, After we 
& rown had a “vis- Brown de! take al 


ion” of his own messmates and the ghost- 

guarded treasure chests. Plainly in his rav- he always BA saw 

ings he-saw the savage crew with drawn cut- fouget pe oe " 

lasses and ready carbines at bay on the island | Mra it our’ 

and defying mortal man to lift the plunder. ne 

“There’s a eurse on it!” he shrieked. “There’s he claimed. I fi 
there somewher 


a curse on it! Haven't they tried to kill every 

man who tried to get it?” aes 
turned advent 

Always a Curse Os It. thing,” he sair 
that t 


They quieted the fever-racked man as best 3 
they could, and when he was better he solemn- very 


ly said: “You're liable to go crazy, plunibd-. there 
crazy, when you gee such a pile of treasure. and ble 
“Every ti, 


I've seen men go crazy at the sight of it and * 
I know. First and last there’s always been a = shave bu 
curse on it and there always will be.” kirdeof $0, 

To further attenuate the high nervous that the gho 
strain of the moment, one of the voyagers, in and in it 6 
rummaging about, discovered a secreted lot of to Rogde? # 
arsenic, strychnine , and  rough-on-rats. Why: Brow: 
“Enough,” as he put it, “to killa whole regi- “Why sh 
men of soldiers.” He showed it’ to th® —gengers on 
others. Each one denied bringing it on board. acted at H 
Suddenly there flashed across their mirds sands to ; 
Brown’s story of the poisoning of the pirate a few pi: 
crew at the time the treasure was reburied. being a ; 
Brown was charged with bringing the poison you sup}. 
on board. He surlily denied it, but the others nothing 
held stoutly to their own opinion just the No, sir, 
same, and the stuff was locked up in’ Dr. penses 
Luce’s medicine chest. Later on the doctor “The 
and Brown had a personal encounter. A few were ~ 
nights later the medicine chest was broken lose. 
open and the poison disappeared, Who 60k. all |! 
it? For what purpose? — | at ters the 

And so the voragers swung about at sixes in | 
and sevens, badgering Brown/ the while to give- phi 
them the location of the island, but he stead si’ 
fastly refused. Then ih désperation they put , 
into Apia, sold.the schooner for $8000 and all 
of them wert back to San Francisco of one 
of the Pacific liners. Sutton, Chetwood and 
Luce were so exasperated that they prevailed 
upon the captain to hold Brown a prisoner 
in his cabin. Once on land they asked the 
United States authorities to take up the cas», 
but there was nothing on which to hold him 
and several days later Brown left for his hor 
in Providence. , 

After the vorage Sutton. who eventually su 
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WILL THE AERCPLANE OR DIRIGIBLE FLY FIRST? 
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_ POLE SEEKERS. 
id Hkewise sailed the northern 


me was final!’ abandoned for 

ds. 

« the feasibility of reaching the 
salloon, Prof. Hazen, one of the 
“nm @eronauts tn this country, said: 


N almost every civilized country in the 
world aeronavts are working alung 
two different lines to attuin the same 

end—the free navigation of the air. While 
a majority are at work perfecting th@ diri- 
gibie balloon the others confine themselves 
to the aeroplane. 

The partisans of the latter claim that 
if the flying machine is ever to be freely 
used for commerce and travel it must he 
made fndependent of the balloon because 
the balloon is too fragile for common use. 

With the ald of the aerop'are In the last 
five years balloons have grown sm ler 
and smaller. The aeroplane is a smooth 
board, so to speak, which, according to 
theory, will sail straight thre igh the afr. 

Generally speaking the aeroplane scheme 
proposes a surface—formerly a plan» sur- 
face—placed at a small angle of inclination 
and driven through the alr at a consider- 
able velocity ty means of screws or some 
ether form of propulyon. In 1562 Stringfel- 
low showed the model of such a structure 
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Hiram Maxim. of machine-gun fame, mate 
bis tests fm 1882 that the a-ropl:ine can be 
said to have had a really adequite trial. 
Mr. Maxim performed a greit number of ex- 
periments for the purpose of determining 
the most effective form of surfoce for the 
impinging air, or the form of screw which 
would give it the greatest pull per unit of 
power and for an engine whch should be 
at once beth powerful erough anid light 
enough for the performance of its purpose 

Mr. S&S. P. Lang ey, the well-known sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian In:t.tute, has 
been at work on the aeroplane pioblem for 
many years. 
' As a matter of fact, up to the present 
time the aeroplane, aerodrome. or ‘“‘beat- 
ing-wing’’ schemes for ac¢rial locomotion 
have resulted in failure so far as extend- 
ed flight is conce: ned. 

On the contrary, the dirigible balloon ts 
rapidly being perfccted. 

Easily at the head of. dirigible t/lloon 
aeronauts stands Santos-Dumont. His voy- 
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When We Shall Fly, What Ther? 


HEN the airship dream of the cen- 
turfes shall be real'zed—wnen we 
we shall fy ae the birds fly, with 

the wind or againat the stcerm, into tne 
home of the lightning or above the thunder 
clouds—what will be the effect upon tne 
life of man? 

The full effect must be little short of & 
reorganization of ciy'lization iteelf. Science, 
religion, law, commerce, the physical we 
of extetence that will be Influenced by the 


solution of the aerial navigation problem, 


: 


In the light of recent achievements ft 
is certainly not too soon to prepare for 


rea will have their private air 
5 : sath speakir - ~~? the . "ere 
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WHEN THE CCD OF WAR 


USSIA has sent a score of balloons or 
R airships to Corea in anticipation of a4 
war with Janan. This goes far to 
indicate that the warship of the not dirtant 
future will be an ai sip. This fact is 7 rac- 
tically settled. Stud nts of miltary sci- 
ence admit it, and they ar. looking for- 
wurd to a revolution in the practce of 
warfare far more comlcte than that which 
has been marked by the creation of modern 
Datileships, high-power guns and high e¢xX- 
plosives. Appurently the aerial fighting ves- 
sel is nexurly perfected and ready for bust- 
ness tceday, requiring only a few m'nor in 
provements to render it thoroughly practti- 
eal. 

This ts no (Mle tale evoked by Im+gina- 
tion. It*is an open secret thot Germany 
now possesses a fleet of war balloons which 
In the event of trouble with France would 
take a most {mportant part In the opera- 
tions against the latter country, The 
French. however, have balloons of thir 
own. more or less «’milar In type. Thus it 
is possible to conceive of engagements be- 
tween squadrons of airships in the next 
Franco-German cenfiict. 

At a recent sham bettie near Aldershot, 
in England, balloons were used, They 
were held captive, and by their ald the 
aeronauts were able to study the move- 
ments of the enemy. Eventually the bal 
loons were captured, but the approach of 
the foe wes observed and the gas nike 


aafety. This ex 
point to the conclusion that captive 


loons are xery Hable to 


ENGLISH CHANNEL 


~ EVERAL times during the 
decaces the paseage of the 
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five and one-half hours. 
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SHALL RIDE IN THE AIA 


asmuch as they cannot be 
disposed of In time to escape. 
they remain uncaptured they are * 
uable. cof eee a 

The balloons thus far evperti 
by our own war 


balloons. Not a step bai 
direction of the ph el rar 


now at Fort Logan, where of 
men aie being taught hew te” 
loons in war. They are inte 
observation and for sign 


type. The so-called ball 
is a part of the field 
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Real Reason 
Beautiful Rosemary 
stis Will NOT Wed 


Gallant Lieutenant 


ight You May Ask 
Father, Gen. Marcus 
~ *vht, Who Fought 
t Grandfather, 
Grant, 
7 ‘S Ago 
Who Canhnet. 


Miss Sartoris abso- < 
lutely denies the ru- 
mor to the effect that 
She is engaged to 
Lieut. John W. 
it, Fifth Regiment, United States 
“a may add further that T am 
aged to any one. else.’’ 
seaks Miss Rosemary Sartoris, 
aughter of Gen. U. S. Grant, 
er summer home, Coburg, Onta- 
ada. 

‘Sartoris is an acquaintance of 
t the report that we are en- 
be married is without founda- 
m at a loss to understand this 
d report. Marriage, at least 
resent, has. been furthest from 
ghts. I am not engaged to 
and he no syeh present in- 

aeut. John W. Wright. 
States Infantry, now sta- 
dttsburg Barracks. N. Y.. 
wduous years in the Philip- 


the chapter for all time. 
Mwill never be Mrs. 
vers once, the two young 
ve agreed to disagree. Any 
mutual friends will tel! 
ve they were engaged. Now 
formal sentences they pro- 
her as mere acquaintances 
tively deny that sucly a 
or marriage ever entered 


wers’ Quarrel. 


ad has preved 


vhy 
orn 
lots 
Ir ac- 


md out 


af early 


theit many 
hly their courtship 


ought so, too, To those 
wee they told their hopes 
\ment was to be allong 
ght was too busy sevy- 
“hilippines to have time 
He back here to the 
Yiace and the honry- 
as the Fifth infantry 
Were to come home for 
UGod's country,” as 

Me the land of his 

mal ervwouncement, 
somew bere. 


th 


sible for a northern #irl to marry a southern 
veneral’s:son? Tas the granddaughter of Gen. 
(irant, union victor, found herself unable to 
marry the son of hie vanquished foe, Gen. Mar- 
eus A. Wright? 

These are the questions that people who 
know the Grant< and the Sartorises and the 
Wrights are asking themselves. 

Is Shiloh too vivid yet to the memory of the 
Wrights’ Is Bull Run too sad a story vet for 
the Grants’ So it seems, if you are to believe 


— 


R. KDWARD : 
[) mountain climber .at the age of 

and Bishop Leighton Coleman {fs a 
great walker at the age of 66. 

Amherst College students have formed a 
mountain-climbing club and have elected 
as their president a graduate of the col- 
lege in the class of ‘49. Dr. Hitchcock, 7 
vears old, dean of the faculty, Known and 
loved by Amherst men the world over as 
“Old Doc.” 

The town of Ambherst stands on the 
eastern edge of the Connecticut valley, 
Along its southern boundary § stretches 
the Holyoke range; on the east are the 
Pelham hills, and on the north. Sugar- 
loat an@ Mount Toby tower above the 
Deorfieldsof Indlan massacre fame. These 
nee the objective points of many a stu- 
dent expedition, and on Mountain Day, the 
date set apart each year for a fall outing, 
the woods and hills re-echo with Am- 
herst shouts and cLeers. 

The Amherst Mountain Club intends to 
make systematic expeditions through the 
surrourdive country for the purpose of 
studying the geological formation, and ob- 
taining good views of the scenery, and ‘to 
ked toent they have~chosen Dr. Ilitch- 
COCK» : ; 

Dosite his years Dr. Hitchcock Is lithe 
and aetive, and skips rather than- walks. 
He holtix the chair of Pygiene: and is welt 
knuwr pts the pidneer in\the movement for 

j} e@neation in the college®. it was 
2 to his infiuente that the Brook- 
ie WAVe done “so much, for Ani- 
wie tr. Genting * ~~ 

Welic tiej 


“ féderate hosts wera rallied an 


frank in declaring that both the young man 
and the girl have too strong an idea of what 
happened in the days before they were born to 


, CONEEDETOATE ARMY. 


cast their lot together. 

The Grants are northerners, the Wrights are 
southerners. There is your story in a nutshell. 
Gen. Grant commanded the wnion forces in 


that rout at Shiloh, where Beauregard and 


Breckinridge exhausted every bit of their mil- 

itary genius to prevent the confederate de- 
feat. 

One<man the day—Col. Marcus J. 

| of a Tennessee regiment. 

is stubborn, brave and keen. 


of the column. The con- 
d marched away, 


* 
40 
.¥ 


ho held. ws back?” 


asked Gen. Grant of one of Ys staff. 

“A Tennessee colonel—W st 
replied the officer addressed. ““\ 

“Look out for him,” laughed Gv. 
“you're apt to meet that fellow as a. gene 
next time.” oe 

And they did: 

A Foeman Worthy of Gen, Thomas. 

Wright was a brigadier. at Chickamauga and 
Gen. Thomas, the “Rock of Chickamauga,” 
found in him one of his worthiest opponents. 
In fact;Gen. Wright came pretty near to mak- 
ing “the Battle Above the Clouds” a confed- 
erate victory. 

To Nellie Grant Sartoris came three children 
—Algernon, Jr., Vivian and Rosemary. Alger- 
non had a chum at  school—little Johnny 
Wright. He met Rosmary one day, of course, 
by chance. The youngsters became immensely 
fond of one another. 

True, little Miss Rosemary called him a 
naughty little rebel, and he retorted in kind. 
Wasn’t it a chance for your up-to-date play- 
wright to weaye out another plot? 

Johnnie Wright grew older and more polite; 
\liss Sartoris waxed beautiful and not so hasty 
in epithet. She went to convent abroad and 
the Wright boy went to William and Mary 
College, Va., was graduated, studied law and 
settled down in Washington to practice. 

But just then the tocsin sounded to arms. 
‘ We were at war with Spain. Young Wriglit 
remembered his heritage. When soldiers were 


needed-he came forward to fight 
which his father had op so hoi 
so ably. He became eyo seid 
Jmmunes and finally captain, He « 
that when officers were needed in 1 
service he was one of the first appoi 
ing\ his second leutenancy in the 
Moh on April 10, 1899. Two.ge 
found him first lieutenant; soon he 
the double shoulder bars ofa captai 
The service made a man out of a kk 
He fought in Cuba, he fought in 
ippines. When he came home he w 
enough to say what his heart felt, anc 
to whom he said it whispered the “Y 
which he had fought for five years. 
poked like a swift and easily won cam 


equally in evidence, 
in awe at the valiant yr 
won the granddaughter o 
United States, civil war 4 
American, 
Miss Sartoris made only . 
when her girl friends taxed 
mensely pleased with the 
officer’s attentions. Mrs. Sa 
fyiends very confidentially tha 
all averse to the young man’s, 
voungest daughter. In fact, th 
were all but arranged when the 
ordered to the Philippines witt. 
At the family conelave it wa: 
it would be better to await his 
young people corresponded for a t 
gradually the letters’ from this 
world became fewer and fewer. 
ceased altogether. 
The gossips soon had the news. 
They declared—-of course, in econfid 
the opposition came solely from the 
(ien. Wright, they said, after mature 
tion, had decided that he could not se 
wed the granddaughter of his north 
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the same night Mr. Schnei- 
a party of seven through 
tuous passage to convince 
{them that the cave had 
been explored to an outlet 
hat the new cavern and the 
e of the Madonna had been 
rvered. : 
ve passage through which they 
was so small that «in places 
‘d to lie flat arid worm them 
owward 


red the Madonna cav- 

zh a erevice in the side 

.ssage just where it became 

dl that they ecould go no 
ser. 


PLORED UNTIL NOW. 


| bat which, blinded by the bright 
is, New hither and thither. 


ite-ing a narrow walled passageway to 
left of the main cavern, the party 
*kiy made their way along the rocky 
T of the cave to the point where the 
f abruptly descends to within two feet 
the floor, This point had hitherto marked 
| Nmit of exploration, partly because no- 
ly cared to risk the dangers and partly 
rause it was supposed that thKe entry 
came so smal] a little further ajong that 
man's body could not pass through. 
Mr. Schneider took no stock In the stories 
' dangers and he had succeeded in inspir- 
g@ his companions with the same confi- 
ence. He had been told that. the. cave 
ontained-a haunted chamber and that it 
yas the home of huge snakes. He was 
ever affrighted by ghost stories. and he 
atisfied himeelf thet snakes did not fre- 
yuent the cave, at least at this time of the 


year. 
He had noticed one thing which gave him 
concern. On a previous visit he had discov- 


DISCOVERED 
YTS ws aT. 


ered large coon tratks in the cave. It oc- 
curred to him that /if he. should come upon 
a large coon while crawling on his hands 
end knees through the small entry the ani- 
mal might hurl itself at his face and do 
some damage. But after he had cénferred 
with some of the coon hunters of the neigh- 
borhood he was reaseured, and now, when 
he and his companions came to the point 
where they must g0 forward on their hands 
and knees, they pressed on without hesi- 


tation. 

The entry pechime narrower and the roof 
lower. At firat they were abie to avoid 
the water which flowed toward the outer 
cavern, but presently the cave became 50 
narrow that they had to craw! through it. 

They craw one after the other. The 
lamps, ilumifating where never a ray of 
light had beef thrown before, showed them 
where to plate their hands and lighted up 
the hole a @ way ahead of them. 

Not knowiNt@ what to expect they kept 
a sharp lookout ahead and proceeded cau. 


tiously. 
Men Had to *‘ Worm” Along. 


The roof descended until there was little 
more thap @ foot's distance between roof 
and floor) The men had to lie flat and 
worm themselves along through the entry, 
which had become almost like the hole of 
a burrowing animal. 

In) places it widened somewhat and here 
and there the roof became higher, but at 


a 
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mu place could they go forward except on 
their hands and kmee:s. ' 

They had been in the hole probably three- 
quartére of and hour, creeping forward 
slowly and stopping now and then to rest, 

v could tel) that the general course 
of the hole was to the left and that it 
gradually ascended, but they had no clear 
idea how far they had gone. - 

The hole was becoming smaller. There 
was some danger of one’of them getting 
wedged between the rocks. They stopped 
and held a consultation. They had almost 
given up hope offinding an outiet. but they 
decided to go ahead as long as there was 
room for their bodies to pass. 

Their only anxiety was as to the lamps 
and as to foul afr. If the lamps went out 
they would not be able to find their way 
back to the mouth of the cave. The propo- 
sition first made to reel off a string as 
they went forward, which they could fol- 
low back to the entrance, had been vetoed. 
A can of paint and a brush had been car- 
ried along and at: frequent intervals the 
walls had been marked with arrows, but 
if the lamps falled they would not be able 
to see these. 

However, they pressed on. Fifty feet 
further the leader called a_halt. The hole 
had become. so small that he could not 
force his shoulders any further. The rays 
of the lamp, thrown into the entry ahead, 
showed that it gradually became even 
smaller. 

They had gone as far as they could in 
that entry, which had seemed to be the 
largest one, and they had not found any 
opening. They were disappointed. 

They were all soaked with water, as well 
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from the drippings from the roof as from 
dragging themiselves through the little 
stream on the floor. The air was fresh, 
but cold, and there was a perceptible 
draught. 8o without wasting time with la- 
mentations they started to back along the 
passage to a point where the roof was high 
enough to permit them to turn around. 

As they slowly passed along Mr. Schnei- 
der kept flashing his light against the low 
walls in every direction, looking for a pos- 
sible opening. 

Presentiy he uttered an exc amation and 
called to the others to stop. The light re- 
vealed an opening almost overhead, which 
appeared to be big enough to permit the 
passage of a body. A little beyond it seem- 
ed to grow larger. - 

They did not know whether it led to an 
outlet, but it was enough for them 
that it was large enough for them to pass 
through. 


New Cavern Discovered. 

Schneider drew himself up through the 
small ho’e. As soon as he was where he 
could flash the lighthead of hin: he utter- 
ed a shout.. He stood in a cavern almost 
as great as the one at the entrance of the 
cave. Great bowlders littered the floor 
and the waljis and roof were weird with 
wormderful rock formations.’ 

The others quickly clambered through the 
opening and they a!l stood in the chamber 
and marveled. 

Exploring with the lamps, they found, 
high on one of the walls, a statue of the 
Madonna and child, which had been chis- 
eled out of the solld rock by the action. of 
the rippling water. 
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The NEWLY DISCOVERED 
CAVERN AND DHE [IVSTERIOUS — 
LIGURES OF WOMAN AND CHILD. 
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They named the chamber Mad@orina Cav- though all 
ern and continued their search In the 

middle of the chamber there was a natural 

bridge, and resting on this was the trunks 

of a sapling, the top branches of which 

were lost in the blackness of ea ofroular 

opening in the roof, which seemed to ¢x- 

tend toward the surface. 

If the statue had amazed them, the tree 
perplexed. them. After examining it care 
fully, they came to the conclusion that fit 
had at some remote time dropped into a 
sinkhole on the surface, after the soil had 
been washed away from its roots, and 
worked down through the hole until it fell 
through the roof of Madonna Cave and 
rested on the natural bridge. 

Creeping under the natural bridge the ex- 
plorers came to a perpendicular descent, at 
the base of which was a pool of water of 
considerable depth. They might not have 
undertaken the descent if Mr. Schneider 
had not at that juncture discerned a ray 
of light through a rift in the rocks ahead 
of them and above them’ which caused him 
to set up a yell of triumph in which thé 
others joined him. 

That which they saw was unmistakably 
a bit of.star-lit sky. The outlet they had 
been seeking was before them. 

They let themselves down and were able 
skirt the pool. From the far side it was 
ony a climb of forty feet up the rock 
strewn slope to the opening, which, as they 
approached, they saw was large enough to 
admit of their exit. 

When they climbed out through the hole 
they found themselves at the center of a 
great sink hole in the shape of an inverted 
cone, in the midst of a dense woods. Al- 


Tt is decadent now. You may smile, 
‘or even anicker. ©ut to laugh “Ha, 
ha!” is the extreme of bad form. So, fol- 


bow to laugh. 

“Hig restraint of risibility is due sto the 
dictates of ‘socicty:’ to the sharp claés an- 
tagoniems of the present day; to a disap- 
pearance of the humen spirit of play; to a 
whole alteration of temper in the mass of 
; the people.” , 
* Thus announces Dr. James Sully, the en- 


t inent psychologist of Washington. Diggiay . 


; deep down Into the why and the wherefory 
;of things human, he bas made the discdy- 
tery that the day ix coming when the 
will never, never lnugh again, 


y ie 


Thie fune- 


have received a fu'l meal, and for the 
‘and the lower enimals, as weil as for say: 
‘mages, who dare laugh when their Wi 
conauerors are net around to look, | 

| Hew does Dr Sully arrive at this ieage 


conclusion’? . iin 
by observation. He has stu 

ple of all claswes, The woman of ti 

Y has come just ss much under his of 
wttion az the savage whose mode 

‘“« wirth fe by the simple “ugi{! 
“he ; which mf 
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rts 
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has cer 
“watens so” 
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tion will be rese:ved for bables when tiny 


idea fron. the upper class. At social en- 
nts you will find men and women 
who / meet your playful challenge only 


suppress. Poor distracted souls, 


u e for a moment to free themselves 


OCIETY has frowned upon the laugh. solem cult, has naturally adopted this from the chaos of social claims which 


haunts them.” 
People in the “smart” set, Dr. Sully also 
asserts, don't laugh as their forefathers 


jowing society's lead, man is forgetting with & niggardiy giggle which they in- did—these self-same forefathers who made 


this nation what it is. Though they suf- 
fered starvation and death at Valley Forge 
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Dr. Sully Says We Are Forgetting How to Laugh Because Society Frowns “Ay 


and endured the rigors of Northern wi:- 
ters when creature comforts were not ob- 
tainable for love or money. they stiil found 
time to lavgh and grow fat. 

How very vulgar!. 

At least, that's what Dr. Suliv save ihe 
“best people” now say. What we of iater 


oe 


~ 
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days hear, he will tell you, Is “later social the 
laughter." And how very different it is rough, 
from the laughter of our daddies, thé bolder 
pearty “‘Ha! ha!’ the louder guffaw, the — ) 
explosive “Ho, ho, ho!” 

‘The thin, wiry note of contémpt!’ ts_ 
the way he describes modern ‘laughter™ 
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| posed to arrive in Wi 


} railroad officia) and a very 


chaperons of the Mount 


tnon Seminary at Wash- 
ston had the busiest twen- 
‘four hours of their lives. 


which all the pupils are sup- 
less they hail 
from far down South or up New England way. 

It was a very mush relieved Pennsylvania 
Il and sedate 


&] ial train upon 


who enters the 
Sylvania railroad’s 
these days wil) 

a lot of white- 
eehoyre wiping 
brows ‘and hand- 
king each «ther with 


ejarulation. 7 most 

important and) at the 

216 most delicate the rail- 

dertook has been ht to a 
nelusion. --* 

oP st girls in the '‘nited 

y brought from the Vest 

Further, they have. been 

consignee, Miss Somers, 

ount Vernon Seminary, 

che Teas of 60 much as a 

the war wirdows of the 

ite fair freight from all 


vas expressed his grat- 
il fulfillment of the con- 
resentatives have writ- 
ustices of the supreme 
abinet, heads of great 

in commendation. And 
vy are once more pre- 


a lot of schoolgirls? 
‘ris who have gone 
ied for the winter 
fe amount of that 

t a factor in 


ers of milllon- 
ey must, to ob- 
- saceammern dd 


| teacher who landed their ~tharges in 


Washington. Never.did man or woman have 
such a precious cargo to ‘handle before—nor 
such a lively one. No presidential i 
bound on an 18,000 mile speech-making tour 
‘was ever more closely guarded, nor more eag- 
erly eyed. No back platform address was ever 
so jolly as the back platform fun of these 
schoolgirls. 

Some of the girls came from California. 
Others hailed from Oregon. There were one or 
two from Washington, Nevada, Utah, Iowa, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, Kentucky and Tennessee—it looked as 
if the union had been starched for its star 


beauties. 


The special started from Chicago. 

If “Young Ladies!” in tones of surprise and 
correction was heard once aboard the train it 
was heard a thousand times. And why? Be- 
tause the journey by that special was just as 
much a part of the passengers’ education as 
their French or their music. 


Taught as They Traveled. 


Remember--these young women are born to 
private cars and special trains. Some have 
enough money in their own right to own their 
private car when they leave school. Others 
have fathers who own such cars already. More 
of them will probably marry men who will 
make a private car or a special train part and 
parcel of their domestic establishment. 

The train, besides its two baggage cars, con- 
sisted of three-private cars, a dining car and 
an observation ¢ar. The engineer and the fire- 
man were the ri of the Pennsylvania's forces. 
There were two maids attached to each car and 


a porter. Most of the young ladies were also 
provided with maids of their own. The few 
that didn’t have them proved to be the daugh- 
ters of th- richest patrons of the school—men 
who are self made and think that their daugh- 
ters ought to live quite simply—that is, until 
after their debut. 

The train went through in 24 hours. 

It was as trying a 24 hours as the chaperon- 
ing teacher ever had in her life. There she 
was, intent upon teaching her 40 charges the 
etiquette of the private car, while they were 
just as intent upon telling stories and waving 
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game. Instantly the lesson was forgotten. 
Twenty pretty girls swarmed to the windows 
and waved frantically at a lot of cheering 
vouths who stood on a freight platform right 
under the windows, rah-rahing in unison and 
singing the praises of “Fair Harvard.” At once 
the wearers of the blue ribbons sniffed scorn- 
fully and busied themselves viewing the spec- 
tacle through the corners of their eyes. It was 
time to retire before further instruction could 
be given. 

-But the morning brought its too. 
After breakfast the passengers were called 
again for another course—-the art of saying 


lessor s 


goodby. 

“Let us suppose, then, that we have arrived 
at our destination. It must be your duty as 
hostess to see that the guests’ carriages are 
summoned to meet them at the depot by tele- 
graph, or if they are visiting friends, that they 
be notified. In case they are strangers, proper 


proWsion must be made for both carriage and 
haggaretau ‘The adc. the car step is the 
last dnty—then you may retire to your private 
compartment for a little rest.” 

“Don’t. we get any other chance?” burst in 
the girl from Oklahoma. “Why, at home I 
take a nap every afternoon.” 

“You wil] know more, my dear,” replied the 
teacher, “after you have been a year in Wash- 
ington.” : 

All this took up much of the 24 hours from 
Chicago to Washingten. Now come other le- 
sons. To begin with, these fortunate girls 
will see the inside of Washington’s smartest 
official and social seis. Political influence of 
the kind that is never denied, will see to it 
thet the young ladies ef the seminary shall 
be bidden to the pick of the winter’s functions. 

To give a list of the passengers aboard this 
train would be te give a roster of many of the 
best families in the West. Among them were 


Miss Grant, the dauchter of U. 8S. Grant, Jr... 


of Los Angeles; Miss Jessie Baillie of Tacoma, 
Wash.; Miss Elsie Elmore of Astoria, Ore.; 
Miss Frederica Schwatke of Los Angeles; the 
Misses Plamondon of Chicago; Miss Margaret 


. Theuer, Miss Annis Monroe and Miss Grace 


= Mitchell, all of Chicago; Miss Irene Turner 0° 


handkerchiefs out of the windows whenever 
they paased a city where young men—of 
course, well dressed and good-looking ones— 
happened to be gathered in the station. 
Dinner in the dining car was the first lesson. 
Fach girl had to pose as hostess to each of her 
chums. The proper way of conducting a party 
from car to car, the stationing of a porter at 
each vestibule to keep the ladies from being 
thrown against the steel frames should the 
train lurch, the instructions for the maids, the 
seating of the train load of guests, the thou- 
sand and one little matters of politeness and 
hospitality—these were all explained. 


Etiquette for ‘Wedding Journeys. 


“As you know, young ladies,” said the teach- 
on“there are few weddings out of town to which 
the guests. de not proceed by specia] train. You 
must knew how to provide such a train, and 
if the oceasion demand, to be hostess en route.” 

Just then loud erles punctuated the discourse 
and lusty cheers that sounded very much like 
“Rah, rah, rah, tak, rah, rah. rah, rah, rah, 
Yale!” interrupted the class. There was a rush 
for the windows of the observation car on the 
part of some 20 young women who wore knots 


of blue apeserthesgee acy) ~ ee teh_an in- 

digo flag with a white “¥” plaved oo. 

conspicuous part. . eee Meee 
“Young ladies!" gasped the chaperon bui sh» 


might just ae well have tried to stop the rus» 
’ - ‘“\ the empyrean. . 


~and yi 


Washington; Miss Aspiroz, daughter of the 
Mexican ambassador; Miss Fuller, Miss Marga- 
rent L. Hallberg of Evanston, I].; Miss Fla 
velle L. Edson of Washington, and Miss Rosa- 
mond Rehits, daughter of Anna Katherine 
Green, the novelist. 

When this same cargo of girls return to the 
West next June each girl will find herself fitted 
for presentation at any court in Faroe 

The Mount Vernon Seminary is more like the 
home of some cultivated millionaire than the 
typical boarding schoo!, Without, it appears 
to be some great mansion: Within, there is 
evervthing that taste could suggest or money 
gratify. 

Each girl’s room is a charming boudoir. The 
furniture is of white enamel or bird/s-eye 
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BY PRor, s. P. LANGLEY. 


Smithsontam yastitution, Washingt 


LL the nebulae in the sky might be 
A blotteq out without affecting the 
_ Price ©* g laborer’s dinner or the 
material comfort, of » single human being. 
But a single Vaxjation in the radiation of 
the sun may ably cause the death 
of millions of bata being by famine, 
ES by land and 


Sp, rain storms such as 
“™% Weather Bureau has 


as though it could no}, 

oF keep track of the world: 

wide electric wave@rolling through space— | 
Phese are a few of the strange things that | 


bave happened on this side of the world during | 


the past few weeks. 

In the nrountains of Europe winter has sud- 
denly closed in, freezing hundreds to death. 
Wonderful auroras are flaring in the northern 
sky, and on both side of the world there are 
wars and rumors of wars. 

What has aroused these things. You may 
get a smoked glass, so scientists say, and read 
the answer in the sun. 

Upon its huge disk, as it wheels s'owly to 
ward the earth, you will see a dark spot, racged 
and irregular. like a splash -of ink on a pump- 
kin. This is the corpuscle which, according to 
learned men, is causing all our trouble. The 
sun is irritated. Once in every eleven years he 
breaks out in spots. which sets the world roar- 
ine with sterm are trrmo'l. 

But our storm troubles, meteorologically con- 
sidered, are nothing compared to those row in 
progress of the sun. They are simply the 
weak and fluttering effects of the great storm 
waves hurled far into space by the big lumi- 
nary. ° 


od 


The remarkable coincidence between sun-spot 
periods and times of business depression may 
well cause scientists to believe that there is 
some magnetic affinity between the two. 

The sun’s normal radiation, according to 
these theorists, means life and light-heartedness 
and hopes Decrease the sun’s radiation, as it 
is decreased by sun spots, and you decrease 
life and hope. 


The great Wall street panic, memoratle for 
its black Friday, occurred during a period of 
sun spots. A decade later and again in 1893, 
there were periods of great business depression 
during maximum sun-spot periods. 

Is the present nervous apprehension in Wall 
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It Costs the Gobernment $ 2329 
to Sznd a Letter to Point Barrow. 


NCLE SAM payn $2229 to carry cach 
[J batch of letters from New York to 
a certain station within his teri- 
tory, and the cost is the same if there is 
but one letter. 
The distance covered fn the ret 
ney to and from New. Yer: is 
fo* the outer-on@ te Point Fa 


- 


mont hr, and five @ifferent - 
-—~ranspertation are ueed. The distances an‘ 
relies of transportation are: 
-Py reindeer, 0, miles; &* 
pllee: by hore - mile: } 
miles 
r- 


Nome to Unalsktik te 230 miles, where dogs 
furvieh the motive wer. From Unalakik 
io Tanana te 363 miles and Tanana to Kagiqws: 


i: 
es 


inniada and 22 in Aliska, 
being by horse 

by ratiroad, | 
The tound-ta rate for carrying the m i! 
int Barrow to Kotsebue, accord! ¢ 
ontract,. is $750, moking the sin 6 
. one-half the rownd trip rate, ¢ 1 
stages of the “oe are stmila ~ 

L Thus '*he 2 - 
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S:range things i 
happening on th. 
the world and the 
blamed for ell the 
street due in part to the infinem 
storm waves? age 

The difference between the if 
area of an earth storm and a sun + 
mensurate with the difference im s 
the earth and the sun. 

The sun is 866,000 miles in diamet 
ameter of the earth is approxim 
miles. Lf.108 worlds such as ours w 
across the sun’s disk they would fo: 
jine, barely reaching from edge to. . 
cover the surface would require ma 
ssnds of earths. To fill the interior 
werids would be needed. 

If the earth were likened to a grain 


tard seed the sun by the same com 


would be as large as a cocoanut. If t 
were hol’owed out to a crust 8000 miles 


ard the earth were placed in the cente 


- 


i. an ‘ 
~ hs a 


moo: could still revelve around us in its p 


fi erbit of 240,000 miles, while between this 


and the inclos’ng crust of the sun there w 
still remairy nearly 200,000 miles of space, 
An understanding of these facts is necess 
\in order to comprehend the titanic upheas 
going on in the sun. 

Seen under normal conditions through a po 
erful telescope, the sun resembles a circlar dis 
cowered with grains of coarse and glowing sam 
h one of these granules is as large as th 


Sometimes white and blazing clouds thou- 
sands, of miles in diameter float across the sur- 
face, orly to disappear, probably through con- 
densation. These are carbon gases which, if 
the should grow cool, would possibly erys- 

to diamonds as large as our tallest 
rs, just as the carbon gases of the 
allized into the Kohinoor when the 


maximum period of sunspots, and 
: outbreak was not altogether un- 
expected by: astronomers. The first sun storm 
was noticed two weeks ago, when suddenly and 
without mu there was a great solar 
smash-up whith extended over a region 172,000 
miles long and’ $8,000 miles broad. The solar 
surface aréa is | jot less than 550,000 square 
miles, Lee 
Giant tongues lof 
earth, were upt 


ne, each as large as the 
s of miles. To experienced 


' : - geF — them) Aba ge f —~ 
of the sun has been burst open by a greav - 
vulsion or that some dark planet rushing fro. 
outer space has plunged through the wrap o 
incandescent gases and splashed through the 
boiling molten surface. 


'HE FIARTH AND A ‘Son POT 

Could a comet such as Borelli’s have caused 
such a disaster by falling into the sun, followed 
by a tremerdous stream of broken rock ex- 
tevding\ beyond the limits of the tail?\ 

The black diameter of the center of the eun 
spot is almost 60,000 miles wide. Ite jagged 
outlines are broken by fiery bridges, some of 
which reach’ entirely across it to a length of 
thousands of miles. 

Curving\ geysers of flame which would whelm 
the world\in the fraetion of a second spring 
from the edges and cross and lap in every di- 
rection. 

Between \the spots the surface of the sun, 
over a region many times as large aa the earth, 
is necked ith what appear to be blowholes 
two or thre thousand miles in diameter and. 
rigid with shining mountains of fire. 

Around the edges of the crater eruptions of 
metallic YanGr are constantly taking place. 
whirling upwalrd to a great height, cooling and 
condensing in Qhe colder outer space ard falling 
hack again in ® mineral rain, the downpour of 
whieh is beyond coneeption. 

It is seldom that spots so large and so com- 
plex have appeared on the sun. 

Storms are raving upon its surface sufficient 
in extent to ancy out the earth as easily os a 

jot stove would explode a grain of pow- 


a Li BE \ H, BIGELOW. 
Professor of Metéorolegy of the United 


States W Bureau. fe 
HE connectiog between the outhyeak of ~ 
sun spots, ® + the weather, conditio’ 
on. the ea, has been -* 
meny years with ve ‘ferent ~ 


d from the surface to a | 


1ce for News Venders. 


» and is constructed in 
and workmanlike man- 


* 


be seen: pore the fllustrati the 
opens up on hinges, containg on 
surface ingeniously rived 
periodicals, which are supple- 
similar. on the ends of the 
with the large fiat 

space, which the lifting of the top. has re- 
- ¥Vealed, provide accommodations for 180 pe- 
oie Odicals of the ‘fverage size. Additional 
F ce is given on the door of the locker, 
ch opens out flat, and the lo¢ker itself, 


_n the body of the Stand, gives « large stor- 


Age Capacity. The stand may be haa iwth or 

ior the canopy or umbrella, and water- 

f curtaing are provided when desired 

) extend from the top of the canopy Pf. 

t to the ground, thus keeping the stock 
Seep in any Kind of weather. 


"The Bonuty, egtipactness and portability 


of the stand makes its use unobjectiomable, 
where permanent stands would not al- 
lowed, and it the only stand whith the 
park commissioner has allowed to be taken 
into the parks tn New York tty. One of 
these stands may be seen any day in City 
Hall Park, where it attracts; a great deal 
of attention, and has provedl most profita- 
ble; It is also used in office buildings; 
where the erection of a permanent stamd 
would not be permitted,#and has found 
favor in railroad stations, beth inside and 
out, while for street use its advantages are 
manifest. It really has;the capacity of a 
small store combined with unrivaled facil- 
ities for display, and its use is by no-means 
confined to newsdealers. A glass showcase 
may even be put on the top and closed up 
securely when the top is down. 

Owing to its portability it may be trun- 
dled with ease in and out of a store night 


ami morning, or evén for a distance of sev- 


eral blocks to place of storage 


; 


“St. Louie Mai Mad Bas tite ~ 


of the Bastille at the time of its fall 

have been in America for a number 
of years. For nearly a century they re- 
mained in thé possession of tce family of 
the Frenchman who took them from the 
famous prison, though they have feccently 
come into the possession of an Eng.:isb- 
man living in Quebec. 

When the mob stormed the wtheoe on 
July 14, 1789, a Parisian, Carrier Lechastel, 
is said to have been the first to rush over 
the drawbridge as it fell. It was he, at 
any rate, wio overtook a fleeing jailer 
and took the keys from him. The mob 
immediately stuck the keys on the end of 
a spike and an immense throng paraded 
With them through the streets. They were 
considered one of te most valuable 
trophies of the revolution. 

Lechastel kept the keys and they re- 
mained in his family until 1859, when a 
descendant of the family emigrated to 
America, taking them with him. Eventu- 
ally the keys were sold te John Hamilton 
of St. Louis, who kept them for 25. years, 
exhibiting them from time to time, when 
they were sold to a Canadian. 

The kuys at present are very vold end 
ruety. The largest of them is 12 iInchés 
long and is quite heavy. The smallast is 
of fine workmanship, the socket being 
shaped like the ace of clubs, ond is sup- 
posed .t> have belonged to the treasure 
rooms. ‘This and another key measure 
six inches tn length,.while tne otoer twe 
are about ten inches and much heavier. 

* . “« 

This is a disiinetly novel théory which tis 
put forward as to the-connection between 
pancakes and longevry. For one thing, tt 
is pointed out that people I've long in the 
mountain districts. of Norway, where milk 
and cream are abundant. and pancakes 
eaten In large quantities. Then we learn 
that a Long Island octogenarian, Mr. Wells 
of Marttituck, ascribes his good health to 
his daily eating of a pancake baked by his 


TT" keys svhich locked the great gates 
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Belleville Public Square as It. Looked Half a Century Koo. 
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5 Had a Swell Funeral. 


DOG which had accompanied Thomas 

Flagler of Cairo, Tll., on nis trots 

around the world, died the other day 
/and no doggie ever had such a swell send- 
off. Mr. Flagler and the dog had been com- 
panions for 16 years. They had been all 
over the world together, to South America, 
the West Indies, England and the conti- 
nent, Australia and the far East, and they 
had become much attached. When fhe 
dog died Mr. Plagier had It prepgrod for 
burial by a Cairo undertaker, and it lay 
In state there a couple of days and throngs 
came to see the little dog lying in Its pret- 
ty white coffin. Then there were funer-” 
services at which the virtues of the 
' parted were h curamga After the funera’ 


im ¢ - Me oe 
eer tt te interred in a Younes ery ars ani- 


one 


79M Flagler will wear crepe on ie hat 

_ for a suitable period and when he goes to 

4 York will have a monument erected 
Over the resting place of his pet. | 


Nickels to Reach Verdicts. 


dict at Lawrenceville, Ill., as long as 

the nickels hold out. When jurors 
cannot arrive at a conclusion by any other 
means of reasoning there they fall to flip- 
ping nickels and heads or tails determine 
the fate of the accused. 

Geo. Ryan was charged in the Lawrence 
Circuit Court with assault to kill. After 
being out thirty-six hours the jurors were 
still far from aé_ verdict. Then one of 
them had an imspiration. He suggested 
that they flip nickels, heads to convict and 
tails to acquit. He was hailed as a path- 
finder. Each juror placed a nickel In a hat. 
They were “shook” and dumped on the 
table. Six heads and six tails. No verdict. 
It looked like the nickels were as obstinate 
as the jurors. The second throw turned 
up four heads and eight tails. The defend- 
ant was acquitted, released from custody 


and went on his way rejoicing. 
. oa 7 


A hundred years ago the average chest 
measure of men, as recorded in tallors’ 
books, was 36 Inches, now it ts 38 tnches. 


Te will never be at a loss for a ver- 
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ville the other day which shows that 

some of the buildings now standing 
on the Public Square there were standing 
there half a century ago, and that littie 
change has been made in them in 50 years, 
The two largest buildings were hotel build- 
ings which are still used for that purpose. 
The St. Clair County courthouse, which 


‘ N old print was discovered in Belle- 
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REWARKABLE feature of a double 
muver and highway robbery perpe- 
trated in Pennsylvania was the utill- 
| ation by the criminals of an electric bat- 
ery, together with dynamite, in thelr 
-endish work. The victims were Samuel! T. 
Ferguson, superintendent of the Ferguson 
(Construction Co., which 1s building a sec- 
ba of’ the Wabash railroad at West Mid- 
| @etown, Pa., and Charles L. Martin, pay- 
| Master for the Ferguson company. Mr. 
| Fe n was killed instantly and Mr. Mar- 
- tin fatally injured, while $3600, which 
the “-o men had in charg was stolen by 
Sees sassins. ‘The ill-fatel men were driv- 
ing £ om Washington, Pa., to West Middle- 
towr and the money they carried along 
“** o be used In paying teh workmen at 
mestruction camp. About a mile from 

amp the highwaymen had buried a 

of dynamite in the roadway, and had 

aled themselves Mm the bushes with an 

fle battery, which was connected with 
lynamite by a wire. When the buggy 
nich Messrs. Ferguson and Martin rode 
passing over the charge a robber 

sed the button and exploded the dyna: 
The vehicle was blown into the air 

the occupants and the two horses were 

ed for some distance. Mr. Fergusos 
the animals were killed and Mr. Mar- 

was Res scoe 4 wounded, his body b being 


-~ 


filled sith splinters from the buggy. The 
murderous robbers: _ then _ fled with the 


Robbers Dynamite a Buggy and Add Double Murder to Robbery. 


moncy. They are supposed to have’ been 
workmen from the camp. 
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Calf Has Two:Heads and Two Tails. or at Least Anecdotes. 


INCE two heads are better than one, 
py Qenerene to the proverd, it would 
surely seem that two heads are better 
ian three legs. This calf is a winner, 


t nas been desicned. | 
"men There is @ p nether the & falls “heads” or “tails,” 


(Mar, which has a stirrup at the 
Whien the foot can be irs rie! for a1 
to the upper berth. The lowering ‘ 
stirrup into a vertical position thre 


vr it possess he same generous allow- 
nee, a plurality of expression, both fore 
nd aft. 

lis owner, a conscientious farmer on the 
dane of Lake George, is cautious of dignify- 
ng the calf's rear appendanges by the term 
‘talls.”"" He says they are not long enotigh 
io be called such and that he should gay 
they were mere anecdotes. 7 
The calf was born 17 years ago “the 
farm of Mr. Lockhart, who has lived im the 
immedate neighborhood for 3 years. Mrs, 
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now stands on the Public Square, had not. 
been bullt at that time 
ee « 


Broom Scatters Germ | 


Killer as It Sweeps 

EFORE the sctentiste made his ap- 
pearance, with hig all seeing miscro- 
scope, and frightened us with his ter- 

rible little germs of all diseases, the house- 
wife was content to sweep the carpet with 
an ordinary broom, and to take up the dust 
in a dustpan, without any microbe k'llers 
attached to either one. But those days 
of happy ignorance are passed, and ‘‘mi- 
‘robes in the water, microbes In the air, 
microbes In the earth,microbes everywhere’ 
is the order of the day now. The scientific 
housekeeper cannot wield her broom with- 


’ 


‘out first assuring herself that the mi- 


crobe killer is attached to the dustpan and 
that the disinfecting apparatus is in place 
on the broom itself. This latter device, 
which has just been patented, takes the 
form of a small, flat reervoir, clamped 
or strapped to one side of the broom. In 
order to distribute the liquid thoroughly 
through the straws, numerous small tubes 
project from the tank into the broom, from 
which the disinfectant percolates slowly 
downward. Should the housewife not be #o 
particular about the microbe danger she 
may see fit to use this same invent'on to 
hold cormmon water, in which no disin- 


fectant ts to we found, for the purpose of 
molstening the carpet or floor, to lay the 


dust during the sweeping proces?; or, 
‘the wiventor ment’ons, there is stl; another 
} be put, that. of dis 
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| The For and. the Grapes 


FOX so. small, 
An arbor tall, 
A pretty. bunch of grapes 
Up tgh in air, 


"Tis hanging there, | OF | 
One’s reach it just escapes Ai 


} > \ 
St. \L is 
This fox is sly. He.makes a spring. So back he goes of 4 OuIlLs a 


And says, “I'll try. A funny thing On tippy toes. 
By using all my might. ‘hen happens to his tail, And turns to make a run: 
To get that bunch Its bushy length Then up he. springs 


To eat for lunch; Is caught with strength As though with wings; 
‘Twould. make a *toothsome n the arbor’s longest rail. 


5 Richardson be 


bite.”’ 


So back he drop. 
wf And licks his chops 
_. * -in*sadness. and. despair, 
To. think he'd fail. 


Aias, not -yet! 
He fails to get 


Ty}. 
’ 


But jumps teo low, . 


he bunch of grapes so high, 


The prize he’s atmiost won. 


And off he trots 
Across the lots. 


And says, ** Well, I don’t care: 


Those grapes are sour. 


Through that old tail, And so must go - “y* Nor worth the power - 
To, reach: the: grapes up there. Way. back, again fe )try. It takes to reach them there. 


Che Whoif and 


Once there lived a kid, long time, ago. 
Whose mamma goat had taught him how’ to act, 
But he was bad and cross, and was not slow 
To say his*mind, and ‘tis a sad, sad fact 
That he was cowardly and feared to do 
His evil deeds, if ‘anybody knew 


One ume upon the roof he went to play, 

Where’ mamma goat had told him not te go. 
A wolf wa’ passing by the house that day, 

And this bad kid did spy him down below 
“Ho, ho,” thought he, “up here I'm very. brave. 
Pll call him names, and watch him rage and rave: 


ee ee 


“You thief, you murderer, old wolf!? he cried, 
“How dare you come where decent people live? 
Go home and stay.” The wolf he only sighed 
And said, “Oh, yes, your taunts to me you give 
Because you're safe, young coward, there frum all; 
But ‘twould be different # you'd slip and falt.” 
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